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Will Osteopathy be Permanent ? 


©: 


Some skeptics compare it to the 
water cure craze of a few years 
ago. Some suppose that like 
“faith-healing’’ it has a class of fol- 
lowers, richin imaginative powers. 
Tosuch readers of the /ournal as 
may have honest doubts as to the 
enduring merit of the system, the 
writer desires to cite some of the 
causes which seem to him to have 
been operative in its up-building 
as a guarantee of its permanence. 

There was nothing attractive 
about its inception or promulga- 
tion. It was not launched in a 
great university, by a man already 
famous, with wealth and _ social 
influence to give it prestige, and 
abundant advertising to make it 
known, as were antitoxin, Koch’s 
lymph and a score of similar prep- 
arations, that flamed athwart the 
medical horizon like a meteor and 
bid fair to disappear as rapidly as 
they appeared. The science was 
born in obscurity, was advertised 
only by those who were _ benefited, 
and made its way against the in- 
fluence of a powerful and influen- 
tial profession. If single handed, 
without money and without friends, 
asystem can in less than ten years 
win its way to the front, and make 
hundreds of thousands of loyal 
friends, can it not make more 
friends and win more adherents on 
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its merits in the years to come? If 
it has convinced the world thus far 
by its merits, will it fail in pros- 
perity to hold what it gained in 
adversity? Naturally an enterprise 
which wins on its own merits, 
stands by virtue of those merits. In 
other words, any system which 
cures a considerable per cent of 
people who have vainly tried every- 
thing else, will never lack for pa- 
tients, so long as accident and dis- 
ease prey upon the frail bodies of 
humanity. 

It is a rational treatment, so 
simple that the mass of the people 
can understand why the treatment 
is given. Even the unlearned un- 
derstand that nerves, blood vessels 
and bones are liable to be disturbed, 
and can comprehend that when 
they are disarranged or interfered 
with, a skilled operator might set 
them right. They know, too, that 
nerves are the controlling agency 
of all organs and that blood vessels 
supply the materials for their use. 


They can see that _by- Ttemoving a - ] ro 
pressure on this nérve or opening >>» 


up the blood supply through that 
vessel, a clogged and hampered 
organ mayhave its vitality renewed. 
There are thousands who never 
were convinced that deadly poisons 
could in small quantities be trans- 
formed into agents of healing. 
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There are many who believe that 
a little poison is not the best treat- 
ment for aserious ailment, and 
that much poison is no better. ‘The 
friends of Osteopathy may be par- 
doned for believing that its future 
is quite as secure as that of a sys- 
tem based upon digitalis, aconite, 
atropine, strychnine, arsenic, cor- 
rosive sublimate, calomel, chloral, 
and a host of other corner stones, 


as deadly as the venom of a rattle- . 


snake. The wonder is not that a 
new system has been proposed, but 
that the old system has lasted so 
long ! 

A medical brother of wide repu- 
tation propounded to an Osteopath 
the following: ‘‘Does Dr. Still know 
more than all the scholars of the 
old world and the new? That would 
be absurd,’’ he added. Soit would, 
but he knew something diferent 
from that known by all other men; 
and in claiming /ha/, there is not 
the slightest presumption. To sneer 
at such aclaim is to deny possi- 
bility of human progress. And no 
sincere seeker after knowledge, in 
this country, sneers at the humble 
origin of any manor idea. ‘Ihe 
sincere seeker for the truth tnvesti- 
gates the facts and the arguments. 

Our brothers, the medical men, 
claim to know all about what is 
beneficial in the treatment of dis- 
ease and would deny to a layman 
the right to decide for himself on 
that question. But we appeal to 
the layman as the best qualified to 
judge in some respects at least. He 
has not been trained to think only 
of medicine as a remedy. The lay- 
man has no lucrative calling which 
depends on his decision. The lay- 
man wauts to know the truth, for 

his health or his bfe depends upon 
it. 

Everyone knows how certainly 
an injury to the tissue of the brain 
causes serious effects, sometimes 
in parts remote from the injury. 
Paralysis of a limb, loss of sight in 
an eye, diabetes, irregular heart 
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action, and a score of other resul 
may come from a pressure of th 
injured skull or a clogged blo 
vessel in the brain. But few ha 
recognized to what extent ne 
anywhere in their course may| 
affected by pressure or bruig 
Where they pass between muscle 
a congested condition of the mu 
cular tissue may cause such pre 
sure on a nerve as to diminig 
greatly its activity. At everyit 
terval in the spinal region the de 
cate machinery is as liable to di 
arrangement by blows, strains ¢ 
chills asis the brain, and cong 
quently every vital organ may} 
impaired by such disarrangemeti 
A local irritation sets the whd 
machinery of the body into a stat 
of excitement, and a fever result 
So intricate is the nerve brane 
ings and the windings of blood ve 
sels that a disturbance in one plae 
may affect the action of the whol 
machinery. Is it strange that on 
taught to give medicine for even 
trouble should fail to apprecial 
how much may be done by the m 
nipulation of parts to restore blood 
nerve and bone to their proper re 
lation and activity? Is it not re 
sonable that by a close study ¢ 
these relations, manipulation mg 
relieve better than medicine? | 
the nerves that supply the stomad 
lack vitality, which is more reason 
able, a dose of strychnine to excit 
the nerves of the entire spinal te 
gion or a manipulation of thoy 
nerves and blood vessels whic 
supply the part affected? 

If a nerve issuing from the spin 
cord is affected by an injury ani 
the stomach thereby is affecte( 
how long will it take to cure sail 
stomach by putting hydrochlori 
acid, glycerine, strychnine ani 
other remedies into it, leaving thi 
cause in the spinal region wi 
touched? 

But the explanation of the sue 
cess of Osteopathy does not ki 
alone in its humble birth, the get 
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eral distrust of medicine, or even 
‘the logic of the system. ‘The chief 
reason is that so many people who 
havetried everything else are being 
continually cured by it. ‘‘Where- 
asI was blind I now see,’’ is an 
unanswerable argument. ‘Io be 
sure, many are not cured, some not 
even benefited, but enough are 
cured to inake the treatment a per- 
manent factor in the affairs of 
coming years. Nine-tenths of those 
who receive treatment, go away 
friends of the system, even when 
little benefited themselves. They 
see enough to convice them of its 
value. 

We might in conclusion point to 
some indications of its growing 
importance. Five years ago few 
were willing to be called Osteo- 
paths, now there are no less than 
three who claim to be the real 
founders, and half a score who 
modestly (?) profess to have greatly 
improved the system. Recognition 
in several states, and a reputation 
which insures the students of the 
system a reasonable income from 
the practice of its principles, has 
brought forth a large number of 


impostors. [hat impostors may 
injure the cause, everyone will 
recognize. But when time has 


held court and pronounced her 
fnal decision, I have no doubt, 
that the faithful work of honest 
men and women will perpetuate the 
principles of a system which has 
had such a remarkable growth in 
the face of so great opposition. And 
with its success the name of Dr. 
Still will be indissolubly linked 
even when none who knew per- 
sonally of his life and work are 
left to testify to his originality and 
genius. — fournal of Osteopathy, 
May, 1808. 


An Age of Wonders. 


BY D. EH. KERR. 


We are living in an age of won- 
ders. One stands appalled at the 
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marvelous invention and the sub- 
line heights of scientific discovery. 
The locomotive sweeps on faster 
than the hurricane across the conti- 
nents;the telegraph brings the far-a- 
way corners of the earth to our very 
offices; by telephone we talk, face 
to face, across mountain and under 
seas; the phonograph’s roll of wax 
stores up for future centuries the 
voices of Nature and man; the 
spectroscope tells us the names of 
the fuels burned in furnaces of 
different worlds; with the Roentgen 
ray we see through walls of stone. 
Ah! Scientific subtlety is only one 
door away from the very heart of 
Nature and the secret of Life. Ma- 
terial progress, too, has gone by 
leaps and bounds. ‘The cottage 
has a thousand things that were 
luxuries of the palace fifty years 
ago; incredible advancement is 
everywhere. Yet in this mighty 
sweep of human progress, until re- 
cently, one science, the most im- 
portant of the human race, has 
lagged behind in the mists of igno- 
rance, pretension, and despair. ‘This 
is the so-called science of healing, 
therapeutics, medicine. Until recent- 
ly, not a physician on the face of 
the earth knew the real cause of 
disease; he only understood its 
effects. Different schools of medi- 
cine follow their different blind 
theories of disease. ‘The bacteri- 
ologist clings to his theory of mi- 
crobes; the savage to evil spirits, 
while the Christian Scientists say 
disease is all inthe sufferer’s mind. 
The allopath calls the homzopath 
a murderer, the homeopath calls 
the Christian Scientists criminal 
charlatans, and while the differing 
schools fight with the rancor of 
savages, people die, or get well, in 
spite of all ofthem. The regulars, 
the irregulars, the fadists, and 
fakirs, all claim equal successes 
and have similar failures, while the 
surgeon cuts, mangles and de- 
stroys. Medicine has always been 
a mass of guess work, poisons and 
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bad faith. The result of any dose 
of drugs in any critical case could 
never be foretold and cannot yet. 
At last science has set her patient 
soul at work on disease. Discovery 
has followed discovery. She has 
found the cause of disease. 

This achievement has shaken 
the medical world. ‘‘ Osteopathy ’’ 
is the name of the young giant 
that stands on the medical horizon. 
Like every reformer the world has 
ever seen, ignorance, conservatism, 
envy and hate are crying ‘‘Kill, kill’’ 
from housetop and ambuscade. 

What is disease? What causes 
it? ‘Technically disease is a misfit 
in the structural alignment. If 
each part in every bodily organ, 
bone, muscle, gland, nerve, etc., is 
alive, in its proper place and nor- 
mal relations, there is no disease. 
Some organ, or part, is disconnect- 
ed or disarranged, the human 
machine gets out of line, unbal- 
anced, works badly. ‘The misfit 
and misconnection prevent assimi- 
lation and nutrition. Nature is 
trying to carry on her work of re- 
pair and growth with machinery 
out of gear. Ifthe machinery is 
out of plumb, twisted, clogged or 
broken, the real mechanic gets it 
in balance, rectifies the bent or 
broken part, adjusts the bearings, 
reduces the friction, and the ma- 
chine works again. ‘The human 
body isa live machine composed 
of an incredible number of muscle 
levers under the control of the deli- 
cate machinery of a million nerves; 
the basis of all is the bones. 

The blood vessels bring nutri- 
tion and repair the muscles, give 
physical power and motion, the 

brain circuit governs all. A bone 
may be bent, slipped or twisted, 
the blood vessels may be clogged 
or enlarged, the muscles contracted 


or flaccid; the nerves inflamed or 
paralyzed, the machine works 
badly. A fall, a shock, a~ cold, a 


strain, drugs, malpractice, surgery, 
or physical neglect, may cause 
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some bodily organ to be out of al 
justment. The fulcrums shiftedi 
this mass of interrelated lever 
working through, over and uné 
thousands of nerves, blood vessek 
glands and two hundred bone 
produces friction or pressure, ¢ 
disorganization or congestion, di 
ease, perhaps death. The q 
agency of the organs is interrupte 
and their mutual functions disrup 
ed. ‘This alone is disease. 

illustrate: Twisted, turned ¢ 
warped ribs cause Asthma, che 
diseases, even Consumption. Fals 
pressure, or friction, strangling; 
motor nerve produces Paralysis; ; 
sensory nerve pain, the tortures% 
Neuralgia; a sympathetic nerve 
disease of the organs of assimils 
tion; an obstructed artery ma 
cause atrophy or heart failure;; 
vein, catarrh or rheumatism. ‘Th 
Osteopath, with infinite labor ant 
patience, properly adjusts th 
bones, normalizes and puts th 
nusfit muscles into their places ; hi 
reduces false pressures ; he stimw 
lates, relaxes, or desensitizes tht 
mighty net work of nerves thd 
control the functions of every orgat 
of the body; he frees the forces ant 
currents of the human machine; 
he adjusts it, it works perfectly 
This is health. The principles 
Osteopathy were established by 
Dr. A. T. Still, after overcoming 


incredible difficulties and _ hard 
ships. 
The history of his achieve 


ments, sufferings, researches, his 
faith in ultimate success, sound 
like the imperishable records d 
the great heroes of the. world. 

Osteopathy is bound to revolt 
tionize medicine, for it has no us 
for drugs, and seldom the knife. I 
seems to us the most important ant 
far-reaching discovery of this, 0 
any other age.—Vorthern Oste 
path. 


Extreme anger or fright may 
produce jaundice. 
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Growing Pains. 


%. H. PRATT, M. D. 
(Part 1.) 


They are common but unnatural, 
and consequently unnecessary. 

In this kindergarten of creation 
everything and everybody is rapid- 
ly passing through a process of ev- 
olution, by which chaos is being 
transformed into order, ignorance 
into wisdom, discord into harmony, 
pains into pleasure, sickness and 
distress into health and happiness, 
failure into success, and promises 
of all kinds into their fulfillments. 
The march heavenward is universal. 

The process of evolution is in act- 
ive operation within us and with- 
out us, in everything and in every- 
body, andis an orderly, thoroughly 
physiological, universally-pervad- 
ing, God-ordained activity, that 
should be as rhythmic, beautiful 
and joyous as the unfolding ofa 
flower, the birth of a day, or the 
advent of a new truth into the con- 
sciousness of a waiting soul. When 
development of any kind is painful 
itis unnatural, and should be in- 
quired into, that the wrong may 
be righted. 

All growth is accomplished by 
some form of feeding, and invaria- 
bly involves two factors, the food 
andits recipient. Itshould always 
be a happy process, and when it is 
not so it is because the receiving 
structure is ill-conditioned, or the 
pabulum for its nourishment is im- 
properly prepared, or both. 

These statements are universal 
in their application, and hence are 
as truly predicated of the world of 
fancies as the world of facts, of large 


organizations as of small ones, and 


can be considered with advantage 
in every case in which the process 
of evolution is being accomplished 
with pain and difficulty. In any 
case under consideration the first 
thing to be done is to fix the re- 
sponsibility of the difficulty encoun- 


tered, to ascertain whether the fault 
is with the organization or with the 
pabulum, or possibly with both. 
The development of the medical 
profession has always been attended 
with more or less pain, and the ob- 
ject of the present writing is to in- 
quire into its cause and suggest a 
remedy. The practice of medi- 
cine is no longer in its incipiency; it 
is already ripe with years and re- 
plete with valuable lore, but its full 
development is by no means accom- 
plished, nor will it be until births 
are painless and unattended by ac- 
cidents, sickness of all descriptions 
becomes a mere matter of history, 
and deaths are no longer premature. 
Until that time the medical profes- 
sion must go on in its evolution to- 
ward perfection by the same pro- 
cess by which it has achieved all of 
its present effectiveness. While 
all of its measures which abundant 
experience has pronounced service- 
able are retained for present and 
future application when called for, 
it must continue to search for and 
imbibe new ideas, as they are 
found to be serviceable, until it at- 
tains to such effectiveness, not on- 
ly of cure, but of prevention of dis- 
ease in all of its manifold forms of 
expression, as to secure and main- 
tain a uniform healthfulness for 
humanity. Any agent or force that 
cures or prevents disease is reme- 
dial in its operation, and belongs, 
by right of its effectiveness, to the 
practice of medicine. All along 
the history of its growth, the pro- 
fession has, at times, sustained 
what may be figuratively termed 
growing pains, which have served 
to distress not only the doctors 
themselves, but their patrons. 


When Harvey discovered the 


circulation of blood, although the 
truth he demonstrated no longer 
rankles, but, on the contrary, has 
long since become a necessary part 
of a medical education, nevertheless 
at the time of its enunciation, it 
shook the entire medical profession 
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to its foundation, until it trembled 
in its agony like a victim of mala- 
ria in one of its paroxysms. When 
Samuel Hahnemann discovered and 
announced to the world the univer- 
sal and only law of drug action that 
has ever been recognized, which is 
so true that the merest tyro in med- 
ical science can verify his state- 
ment at his pleasure with as much 
certainty as a theorem in geometry 
can be demonstrated, namely, the 
law that like is cured by like, the 
medical profession, of which, up to 
the time of his great discovery, Sam- 
uel Hahnemann was a member of 
wide reputation and good standing, 
and honored at home and abroad 
for his exceptional knowledge 
and skill, sustained other parox- 
ysms of agony from which it has 
not yet recovered. It will proba- 
bly require another generation, per- 
haps another century, for all oppo- 
sition to the universal recognition 
of the great homespathic law to 
die out. What violent opposition 
and denunciation the profession ex- 
ercised against Mesmer and the 
various schools of hypnotism that 
sprung from his discovery of 
the action of mind over matter! In- 
deed, more than a century has 
gone by since this good and wise 
man revealed to the medical world 
one of the greatest and most help- 
ful truths known to medical sci- 
ence, and yet only within the last 
decade has suggestive therapeutics 
secured a substantial foothold in 
medical practice, and is by no 
means yet universally recognized 
or employed wittingly. No mortal 
of earth has ever bequeathed a 
more valuable legacy tothe medi- 
cal profession than has the discoy- 
erer of anzesthesia, and yet the in- 
corporation of the thought into 
medical practice was only secured 
after prolonged opposition and ag- 
onizing on the part of practitioners 
of medicine. It was twelve years 
ago last February since the orificial 
philosophy was presented to the 
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medical world, and, although if 
principles are based upon well 
known and long-established facts qd 
anatomy and physiology, and th 
record it has made in the cure i 
the chronically sick has been phe 
nomenal beyond precedent, th 
chances are that many decades wil 
come and go before this thought 
so great that it must, in the cours 
of time, serve as a milestone 
mark a distinct era in the treat. 
ment of chronic diseases, will te 
ceive the full and universal recogni 
tion by medical faculties and _ thei 
students that rightfully belongs ti 
it 

The orificial thought has, so fat 
served rather to disturb the rank 
and file of the medical professia 
than to enlighten it. The growing 
pain which it has caused the pro 
fession are by no means done with, 
although some of the recent text: 
books, notably the Fisher and Ma 
Donald volume of Homeopathic 
Surgery, Dr. Elliot’s new and ad 
mirable book upon Nervous ani 
Mental Diseases, and Prof. J. ¢ 
Woods’ Treatise on Gynecology, 
have something to say upon the 
subject in the way of recogniti¢r 
(especially Dr. Elliot’s work, it 
which fifty pages of closely and 
carefully written consideration 
given to it). ‘These instances are 
but a few of many that might be¢ 
cited in which medical truths of 
great moment, instead of being 
kindly received and readily adopt: 
ed by the medical profession accord. 
ing to their degrees of usefulness, 
have seemed to serve merely for , 
period of years as a disturbing ele 
ment. . 

Now what is the trouble with the 
doctor body? Is it dyspeptic ? Or 
are the new ideas poorly presented, 
or what ? 

The medical profession -has al. 
ways been fullyconscious of its im 
maturity, and has hungered forney| 
and practical ideas pertaining 1) 
its business as a growing child ha 
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for its meals. And yet, in the face 
of this indisputable fact is the oppo- 
site one to which we have just 
called attention, namely, that all 
along its history it has been ex- 
tremely coquettish, and even quar- 
relsome and disrespectful to many 
of the most valuable contributions 
to its knowledge that have been of- 
fered for its consideration. On the 
one hand it invites advancement in 
knowledge, on the other it spurns 
it upon its arrival. New ideas that 
have been welcomed without oppo- 
sition have been more or less insig- 
nificant in their character, and on- 
ly in their aggregate have they 
been productive of substantial ad- 
vancement. Great ideas havealways 
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excited professional commotion in 
exact proportion to their import- 
ance, and the more valuable the 
service they are capable of render- 
ing, the greater has been the incre- 
dulity,criticism and opposition with 
which they have been received. 
But is it not possible to secure 
painless labors? Must every idea 
of value be brought forth in agony 
and be treated as an unwelcome 
guest when all the time its mis- 
sion is one of mercy, its helpful- 
ness is sorely needed, and its ulti- 
mate establishment and recognition 
are inevitable ? Are growing pains 
a necessity in professional progress? 
If not, how are they to be avoided? 
(To be continued.) 
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Diseases Of Women. 


‘“Modern gynecology, with its 
barbarous paraphernalia, causes 
more than one sensitive woman to 
suffer on without treatment, be- 
cause of her natural revolt against 
its methods. The most simple dis- 
turbances of these most sensitive 
organs are treated by methods 
worthy of the inquisition of old. 
Operations, cauterizations and the 
application of all kinds of corro- 
sives and irritants are the only 
known methods of treatment. Os- 
teopathic treatment of the greater 
majority of diseases of the uterus, 
Ovaries and other parts of the 
pelvic organs is entirely free from 
these unpleasant features. In 
nearly all cases the Osteopath is 
able to trace such troubles to an 
entirely different and unsuspected 
source. Slight dislocation of the 
coccyx, lumbar, and sometimes 
even the lower dorsal vertebrae, 
contractions of the deep muscles 
on either or both sides of the lower 
part of the spine, have been found 
to produce unthought-of disturb- 
ances. These conditions are very 
generally the result of falls, sprains, 
and other accidents, the happening 
of which often entirely escapes the 
memory of the patient; or, has 
never been suspected of being the 
cause of the trouble. 

Looking over the symptoms 
quoted in the gynecological text- 
books, we find the following para- 
graph: ‘‘The symptom that most 
frequently brings the patient to 
seek help is pain. The pain has cer- 
tain places of predilection, which 
according to decreasing frequency, 
may be arranged in the following 
list: the left iliac fossa, the right 
iliac fossa, or both ; backache, pain 
under the left breast, pain in the 
epigastric region, headache, etc.’’ 
From this we see that, aside from 
pain in the immediate region of the 
organs involved, the most common 
and invariable symptom is back- 
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ache. 
theory advanced as to why thi 
should be so. It is merely a sym 
tom. Pain, as described in Gould 
Medical Dictionary’’, is ‘* Bodily 
or mental suffering. Distressiny 
or agonizing sensation. 
ally due to irritation of the sensop 
nerve, although they are said 4 
be pains of central origin’. Ing 
tation of a sensory nerve, the 
produces pain. Is it not naturj 
to ascribe backache and the accom 
panying disorders to the Oste 
pathic symptoms of either spine 
muscle or both? A displaced ver 


No explanation is giveng 


( 


It is usw - 


tebra infringes upon and irritate! 


the nerves issuing from the Spite 


in its vicinity, and, to a great ex} 


tent, those issuing below it. Con 
tracted muscles react in the sam¢ 
way upon nerve filaments passin 
through them. If the nerve supply 
to any organ or set of organs is di 
turbed, is it not natural that the 
organ itself, whose existence de 
pends upon these nerves, shouli 
become diseased? Backache, fro 
being a mere symptom, with m 
further significance, becomes. the 
guide to the immediate cause of 
trouble, by the removal of which 
we find that the diseased organs 
are restored to vitality and useful 
ness, as if by magic.”’ 
NEw York OSTKoPATH, 


Nashua, N. H. 


The business at Nashua has in 


creased during the past month, and 


it became necessary to secure per 
manent offices. We were fortunate 
in securing three suitable rooms in 
the New Odd Fellows Block, and 


we are now prepared to give pa 

tients the necessary attention, 
Mrs. M. H. Moody, of Nashua, 

and one of our best operators, will 


have charge of the office ; and pa! 


tients can depend upon receiving 
the most careful attention. 


BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEO-| 
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Are We to Have Osteopathy 
in New YorR State ? 


Quacks have always existed, 
and the prediction may be safely 
made that they always will exist. 
People willing and eager to be de- 
ceived abound everywhere, and it 
is by playing upon this well-known 
weakness that the end-of-the-cen- 
tury charlatanis able to demand and 
receive such preposterous prices for 
his worthless ‘‘ nostrums,’’ and at 
the same time rob a too-confiding 
public and the unfortunate doctor. 
To this condition of things the 
medical profession, as a rule, sub- 
mits, as a matter of course, and 
endures with stoical philosophy ; 
but the enterprising Christian Sci- 
entists, faith healers, professors of 
Osteopathy, purveyors of ointments 
and pills, and the other members 
of the irregular fraternity are not 
content with the scope of their 
present field of action. It is too 
restricted for the exercise of their 
abilities, and now, forsooth, they 
have the audacity to demand pro- 
tection by law ! 

With this object in view a bill 
has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of New York State to regu- 


late and legalize the practice of 


Osteopathy. This bill has been 
drawn with much subtlety, and is 
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well calculated to delude the un- 
wary into the belief that Osteopathy 
is a more or less legitimate branch 
of medical science. Strenuous 
efforts should be put forth to nip in 
the bud this attempt to legalize the 
practice of Osteopathy. 

Perhaps it may be thought that 
in thus enlarging on the probable 
dangers resulting to the medical 
profession from the competition of 
‘“Osteopaths,’’ we are making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. How- 
ever, the fact that this bill is but 
the introduction of the thin edge of 
the wedge should not be over- 
looked. That such a bill should 
have been introduced into the legis- 
lature of this State is a sufficiently 
serious matter, and if, through the 
apathy and indifference of the 
medical profession, by political 
influence, or by some unforeseen 
chance, it should become law, the 
Christian scientists, faith healers, 
et hoc omme genus, would clamor to 
be placed on the same footing. It 
is a question of the gravest import 
to the profession at large. Many 
of its members have already suf- 
fered, and unless efficient protective 
measures are quickly taken the 
security of all will be seriously 
threatened. Thus we may leave 
with confidence in the hands of the 
legislative committees the task of 
rendering abortive the bill for legal- 
izing the practice of Osteopathy, 
and may rest assured that they will 
at any rate spare no efforts to bring 
about this desirable result. At the 
same time, we would impress upon 
the minds of the medical profession 
of this State the necessity of pre- 
senting a united front and of warm- 
ly resenting any intrusion on their 
privileges.—/edical Record, March 
5, 1898. 

The above extracts are from an 
article brought us by one of our 
patients. It was handed to her by 
her family physician as a true and 
correct statement of Osteopathic 
science. 
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We do not desire to engage in 
any controversy relative to the 
merits of Osteopathy. The sub- 
joined quotations from the speeches 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. B. 
Fay Mills and Prof. WilliamJames, 
delivered March 2, 1898, before the 
Committee of Public Health of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in oppo- 
sition to the restrictive medical 
bill, are pertinent, interesting and 
significant.—Ep. 


This bill is aimed not at failure, but 
at success. If uniformly bad _ results 
came from irregular practice, the evil 
would soon stamp itself out. The 
contrary is the fact, and because of the 
increasing number who, in despair,re- 
sort toa trial of the new faith, this 
scheme is launched in the pecuniary in- 
terest of the profession. It is, in es- 
sence, the spirit of paternalism, which 
in trusts and protective laws is every- 
Where active and hostile to the public 
weal. 

If the specious plea of the interested 
parties who promote this bill were 
true, that it is for the protection of the 
ignorant people, the complaint would 
naturally come from those who 
suffered. There is no popular demand 
for such legislation. 

In behalf of the right of the people 
to choose their own physicians; in the 
name of just law which this act would 
contravene; and in the true interest of 
the medical profession itself, which 
“an Only be dishonored by such un- 
worthy devices, I ask your committee 
to stamp with unanimous disapproval 
the petitioners’ request.—Wma. Lioyp 
GARRISON. 


There was atime when the medical 
man was a magician, and when the 
scientist was an impostor. You know 
that the first men who tried to practice 
a rational system of medicine were put 
to death, because magic was the ortho- 
dox way of treating the sick, We 




































know we have been moving on and oi 
and one school after another in mej 
cine has been introduced and _ est 
lished. I have heard physicians 
what is called the ‘old school” j 
medicine say that the homeopathis 
were nothing less than murderer 
What right have we to say that we hay 
found the official way of curing tl 
human body? How do we know wh 
will be done in the future? I woul 
not sneer at anybody who had a theor 
of alleviation of the ills of men. 

I hesitate to sav anything that seem 
derogatory to the work of our phys) 
cians, but when one of them, befor 
your committee, intimates that he h 
seen a man dying on his way to see on 
whom he designates as an impostor, @j 
that he has seen a young lady lyin 
dead, who was treated by one @f 
these irregulars without —beneficid 
effect, I feel like saying that I hay 
seen a great many young ladies lyin 
dead, and some have died even afte 
they reached a hospital, Where you 
find one individual that has died unde 
the treatment of some irregular pra 
titioner, you may find hundreds @ 
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thousands, and even millions, wh 
have not survived under a so-called 
regular physician.—Rrv. B. Fag 
MILLs. 

I rise to protest against this bill. 
come to represent no body of person 
with special interests, but simply as; 
private citizen interested in good laws, 
and in the growth of medical knowl 
edge. The medical profession ar 
urging the bill in the interests, as they 
believe, of true science. Those wli 
oppose it, they think, can do so onlyi 
the interestsof ignorance and quackery, 
I hold a medical degree from Ilarvarj 
University. I belonged for many year 
to the most scientific of our medial 
societies. I have taught Anatomy anil 
Physiology, and now teach Mentill. 
Pathology, in Harvard College. Ty 
































































. 
presumption is that I am also interested 
i Science. I am, indeed; and it is, in 
fact, because I see in this bill (along 
with some good intentions) a move- 
ment in favor of ignorance, that I am 
here to oppose it. 
— It willinevitably trammel the growth 
of medical experience and knowledge. 
Were medicine at present a finished 
sience, with all practitioners in agree- 
nent about methods of treatment, such 
ibillas this, to make it penal to treat 
4 patient without having passed an 
examination, would be unobjection- 
‘able. But it would also be unnecessary 
then. No one would attempt to cure 
people without the instruction required. 

Both as to principle and as to prac- 
tice our knowledge is deplorably im- 
perfect, The whole face of medicine 
changes unexpectedly from one gener- 
ation to another in consequence of 
widening experience, and as we look 

bk with a mixture of amusement 
ad horror, at the practice of our 
grandfathers so we cannot be sure how 
lagea portion of our present practice 
will awaken similiar feelings in our 
posterity . 

One would suppose that any set of 
same persons interested in the growth 
of medical truth would rejoice if other 
persons were found willing to push 
out their experiences in the mental- 
healing direction, and provide a mass 
of material out of which the conditions 
ad limits of such therapeutic methods 

may at least become clear. One would 

suppose that our orthodox medical 
brethren might so rejoice; but instead 
of rejoicing they adopt the fiercely 
partisan attitude of a powerful trades 
wion, demanding legislation against 
the competition of the ‘‘scabs.” 

The history of medicine is a really 
hideous history, comparable only with 
‘that of priestcraft; ignorance clad in 
authority, and riding over men’s bodies 
amd souis. Let modern medicine dispel 
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all those inherited prejudices by living 
the historic memories down. It may 
well be questioned whether a regime of 
license and monopoly will tend to 
hasten the event as much as one of 
freedom and conciliation. 

I know well what those friends of 
mine of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society who would presume to act as 
your advisers, will think. Having 
worked as hard and as conscientiously 
as they have worked to acquire the 
wisdom they possess, they will think it 
little less than treason in a_ person 
academically brought up to depreciate 
publicly as Ido the results of all those 
labors. They certainly thought it a 
gross insult when I compared their 
noble desire to purge the State of 
quackery to the greediness.of a trades 
union asking for legislative protection 
against scabs. 

Now, as to calling the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society a trades union 
trying to influence legislation against 
scabs, [can hardly imagine any mem- 
ber of the Society affirming that in the 
movement for the present bill, trades 
union motives are totally absent. 

I venture to say that you dare not, 
gentlemen. You dare not convert the 
laws of this Commonwealth into ob- 
stacles to the acquisition of truth. You 
dare not do it, gentlemen—and yet 
that is what you are asked to do ex- 
actly, if you pass this bill.—Pror. 
Wo. JAMES. 


Growth of Osteopathy. 


It seems to be necessary for every 
new and formidable idea to fight its 
way to supremacy or sink back into 
oblivion. As a new science Osteopathy 
has without question forced itself upon 
the public notice with wonderful 
rapidity. It originated in the mind of 
only one individual, hence has not 
covered the entire world. Where it 
has been introduced and thoroughly 
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demonstrated it has its greatest number 
of advocates. Like almost any other 
new profession, its enroachments fell 
in the pathway of regular physicians, 
and strenuous measures have been 
adopted in the different states where 
Osteopathy has been introduced to kill 
it in itsinfancy, without success. Or- 
dinarily, any good or valuable idea 
which is fraught with merit will find 
its way to the top, which seems to be 
the destination of Osteopathy. he 
number of Osteopaths has multiplied 
rapidly, andthe timeis not far distant 
when the science will be found in 
practice in every city and village 
throughout the civilized world. Such 
is the bright future for the new science, 
and it is already making strides to this 
objective end.— Northern Osteopath. 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 

The Fairy Isle of the Great Lakes. 
Ostopathy will be represented 
at this delightful Summer Re- 
sort from June to Sept., 1898, 
by practitioners who are well 
known wherever Ostepathy is 
known, by reason of their long 
connection withthe A. T. Still 
Infirmary and the American 
School of Osteopathy of Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

HEnry E. Parrerson, D. O. 

ALICE M. Parrerson, D. O. 

WILzur L. Smits, D. O. 

A rare opportunity to get skilled 
treatment under the best possible 
climatic conditions. June number 
will contain an intreresting article 
on Mackinac Island as a Summer 
Resort. 


Will it take ages to discover the 
truth, or ages to acknowledge it 
when it is discovered? 
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Cystitis. 
EDITOR OF BOSTON OSTEOPAT! 


I was especially interested a 
pleased to learn from the article 
cystitis by Anna B. Collins, in yc 
March number, that other Ost 
paths have conquered that m 
painful, troublesome and stubbo 
disorder. | 

Since leaving the Amerig 
School of Osteopathy in Jw 
1897, I have treated seven casesi_ 
cystitis, all of them _— chrog 
The result in each case was 
more successful than either mys 
or the patient expected. In sho 
all of the patients are entirely ft 
from the disorder. I cannot 
cuss the cause, morbid anatom 
symptoms, prognosis, diagno 
and treatment of this disease 
this paper; but if it please th 
editor and readers, I shall 
pleased to report in another pap 
my investigations along this ling 

A brief history and descriptiq. 
of my first case of chronic cystiti 
with a few suggestions as to 
treatment may be of interest { 
Osteopaths, and any lay read 
who may have bladder or ureth 
trouble. 

As an introduction to the case 
append a letter written unsolicit 
by the patient with a request { 
publish. 

For three years I have been a const, 
sufferer from Kidney and Bladder troubh 
unable to attend to my business. On Junea 
I was confined to my bed; had the best mei 
cal doctors in Brookfield. I was in const 
agony except when under the influence; 
opium. My kidneys acted three or four tim 
each hour and the pain I. suffered in m 
bladder was indescribable, my bowels we 
constipated and I had not had a movement 
them for six days. The doctors could 4 
nothing for me. On June 28th the doctors 54 
I could not live and on that night the Prig 
was called to see me. ‘ 

The next day, however, Dr. Jones, 
Osteopath who had just come to town, 7 
called. When he arrived I was almost yelli 
with the painin my bladder and urethraa 
had not been asleep for 48 hours. He gare) 
me a treatment which completely reliey 
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me of all my pain and in half an hour I 
went tosleep and slept four hours straight. 
Iimproved from then nnder his treatment. 
After one month I was able, and am yet, to 
attend my business. If you want to know 
more about it address THOMAS TOOEY. 


Patient is about fifty years of 
age. For a number of years he 
had been a drayman having to do 
agreat amount of heavy lifting. 
Hewas temperate in habit. There 
was no history of any venereal 
disease. About five years previous 
he hurt or strained his back while 
moving a piano. Since that time 
he has had ‘‘rheumatism (?) in his 
back’’ (so the physician had told 
him, but the Osteopath knows the 
nature of the rheumatism). Ever 
since, he has been troubled at 
times with too frequent micturition. 

I found the pain in his back so 
severe that he could scarcely turn 
himself in bed. ‘The points of 
itritation were as follows: From 
occiput to fourth cervical; the 
sixth and seventh dorsal; the 
‘eleventh dorsal; the third lumbar; 
the fifth lumbar to second sacral. 
There was also great tenderness in 
the region between the spinous 
processes of the fifth lumbar and 
frst sacral and the posterior su- 
petior spine of the ilium, the 
region commonly known as_ilio- 
jumbar. ‘The tenderness of the 
structures all around the bladder 
and urethra was very great. In 
the ordinary medical diagnosis no 
itemized observation of the above 
points would have been made, but 
the diagnosis would have been 
more like this. ‘The skin sallow, 
the pulse ‘‘wiry,’’ at the rate of 
yo; temperature 102' Fahrenheith; 
features pinched ; breath amonia- 
cal; patient restless and nervous ; 
‘gvere headache all the time; 
tongue brown and dry; no appe- 
tite; bowels constipated ; urine con- 
taining pus and blood was voided 
eery fifteen or twenty minutes, 
causing the most acute pain. 

Many of the above symptoms 


pointed strongly to uremia in addi- 
tion to bladder trouble. 

After a close examination I was 
very much tempted to refuse to 
have anything to do with the case, 
because I thought he was going to 
die. But he didn’t and I believe 
it was Osteopathic treatment that 
tided him over. 

The treatment given cannot be 
specified here. 

In addition to the attention Os- 
teopathically given to the points of 
irritation above named, I treated 
per rectum: ‘The result of this 
treatment seemed effectual and 
specific. The patient was directed 
to take a hot bath once aday. I 
kept the bowels active, in fact 
almost purged for more than a 
week. This was done in the usual 
Osteopathic manner, mainly by 
working on the liver and liver 
centers. I drew off the stagnant 
urine and rinsed the bladder every 
other day. For this latter I used 
a solution of boracic acid. 

The result of the treatment has 
been given you in the letter. 

Other cases treated since, have 
done as well. When we consider 
the ‘‘Medical Prognsis’’ of cystitis, 
and can get such results, by Osteo- 
pathic treatment, we feel that the 
works written on the subject might 
be revised to make the prognosis 
read ‘‘Favorable in every case,’’ 
instead of ‘The medical treatment 
of cystitis does not furnish a very 
satisfactory chapter in therapeu- 
tics.’’ (Tyson’s Practice.) 

HIRAM R. JONES, 
May 14, 1898. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Solomon says, ‘‘ A sound heart 
is the life of the flesh, but envy, 
the rottenness of the bones.”’ 


A man who has studied anatomy 
and physiology for a few months 


. doesn’t know much about those 


sciences and far less about Oste- 
opathy. 
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New Yorr. nerve, the object being to increg 

the flow of blood to that area ot! 

We are in receipt of very en- free the nerve in its course. 
couraging reports from the Insti- Osteopath accomplishes the rest ! 
tute in New York City. without suffering. He uses scig 
Owing to the rapid increase in tific movements which stretch (! 
patronage, it has removed to larger bring into action all the muscles) | 
quarters in the Presbyterian Build- the limb thereby increasin : 
ing, Fifth Avenue,,corner of 20th nourishment. |. 
Street. No better nor more de- C. EK. Henry, M. D., D. @ 

sirable location could be found, as 

this building is one of the great 
centers of the Metropolis, isa new Now Is the Accepted Tim 
structure, up to date in every par- ; _ 
ticular. Those desiring treatment Tf you are suffering with) | 
or information will always find a disease that is wearing your fi! 
ready welcome from those in charge nd existence out and you feel 4! 
of the Institute. though every day’s work was yot | 
Classes for the instruction of last, do not put it off another dg | 
4 those desiring to acquire knowledge but come and ascertain whether | 





' mt of the most successful and bene- Not there is a cure for sus 3 
ea ficial remedial agency of the age, Do not put it off until it 1s 
a ie will be started under the direction late and your regular physicig 


1 of Guy Wendell Burns, M. D., D, has given you up to die, and the 
| oe O., formerly professor of anatomy COMme to us and expect to be maj 


| 
| 
| 1 Osteopath, published by the Insti- ot claim to make the old young 


me oe at the Northern Institute of Osteo- Petfect in a month’s time. Ty 
te pathy, Minneapolis. 7he New York ‘ays of miracles are past. We 
He ne tute, will be sent to all interested 0t those who have had their ey 
| 1) at upon application. blown out to see, or those who hay 


| been cut to pieces, whole again; hi 
| Sciatica give us the body whole, no matt 
| . what part or how many parts a 
| 1 eH This is not as is generally sup- afflicted, and we claim that yw 
| 1) gehla posed by the public a rheumatic, will put it in shape for Nature} 
| 1. ahaa but a neuralgic, disease; an affec- take hold of and build up an 
tion of the nerve. Some ancient make you feel like a differe 
| author has said, ‘‘ Neuralgiais the person. 

cry of a nerve for more nourish- We do not cure. Nature, along 
ment.’’ And this is a very brief and we claim, holds the power to cut 
correct statement ofthe facts. Nour- and it is to her that you Owe yot 
ishment may be lessened by several restoration from sickness and dé 
causes, as, dislocated bone, con- ease, but first the body must } 
tracted muscle or tendon, etc., putin proper condition for her us 
pressing upon this large nerve as and that, as her agents, we clai 
it passes out of the pelvis or at to do. 

some point along its course. ‘The Springtime is Nature’s rejuy 
surgical method of treating istocut nating season, but she will eye 
down over the nerve and stretch it, help when bodies are conditiong 
in some cases lifting the patient to cooperate. ‘‘Now is the 
clear of the operating table with cepted time.’’ Come at once. } 
the nerve as a lifter. Another not let disease get so strong a hol 
method is the driving of hot needles that Nature cannot dislodge it, 
into the flesh over the course of the H. E. Nrxson, D. O. 
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Constipation. 


For thirty-eight years I have 
been searching for a remedy or 
4 continuation of remedies that 
would cure Constipation, that be- 
ing the most universal pathological 
condition I have met during my 
term of active practice of medicine. 
Thave tried many remedies, and 
tried various remedies many times, 
as it was the custom in former 
years to repeat ‘‘regular”?’ until the 
isease, by the aid of tired Nature 
ould subside (provided always 
Bat the patient did not subside 
first, ) and when we would discon- 
tinue our medication the stomach 
and bowels would be about the 
same as in the beginning, only 
little more constipated, perhaps. 
[will willingly give my opinion in 
regard to the curative effects of 
Osteopathy. 

In its action it resembles more 
amild and most thorough laxative, 
never producing nausea, exhaus- 
tion or prostration; never inter- 
fering with digestion or assimila- 
tion, possessing as it does all the 
“virtues of medicine and none of 
its vices.’’ I have so often wit- 
nessed with great satisfaction in 
my patients the prompt and certain 
curative effects of Osteopathy, par- 
‘ticularly in delicate women in 
combating anemia, loss of appetite, 
indigestion and constipation, and 
to the woman, be she old or young, 
who is tired all the time and can- 
not enjoy life on account of this 
tired feeling, let me say to all 
such, and especially to those with 
a tender spine, Osteopathy will 
Cure, and it is Nature’s own 
Restorative. 

What I have said in respect to 
the curative actions of Osteopathy 
jn these diseases is equally true 
in all functional disorders or de- 
‘rangements of the entire viscera. 
_w. A. Cormack, M. D. 


Strong mental emotion causes 
yomiting. 


Rational not Miraculous. 


To go to an Osteopath and ask 
him for an examination and an 
opinion is eminently satisfactory to 
the Osteopath whether the party 
concludes to be treated or other- 
wise. But after having been ex- 
amined and assured that no ma- 
terial relief could be afforded in a 
short time, then to commence treat- 
ment and quit at the end of a 
month, saying Osteopathy is no 
good, is as unjust as it is un- 
generous. Osteopathy is a reason- 
able, natural science, not a miracle 
in any sense, and its cures, whether 
in days, weeks or months, are each 
and every one made through the 
agency of the same natural laws. 
Neither Osteopathy nor the Infirm- 
ary are catch-penny institutions, 
and if the Osteopath is satisfied 
that it will take three, four or six 
months to cure you, he does not 
want you or your money either, for 
one month. A disease that re- 
quires six months treatment will 
ofttimes show scarcely any per- 
ceptible change at the end of a 
month, and the Osteopath had far 
rather you had not begun treat- 
ment at all, than to quit dissatisfied. 

Some of the cases, seemingly the 
most severe, have been cured in 
from six weeks to two months, but 
the majority of cases presented to 
the Osteopath are those which are 
of many years standing, aggra- 
vated by drugs and medical pois- 
ons and can only be eradicated by 
slow and careful treatment. It is 
absolutely impossible to tell how 
long a patient must treat. Some 
persons respond much more quickly 
to the treatment than others. The 
Osteopath would cure you all ina 
month or a week if he could, but 
the great Creator Himself can work 
only through the agency of His 
own inimitable laws, and Osteo- 
pathy is strictly a healing through 
natural laws only.—/fargo Osteo- 
path. 
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Rheumatism. 


Ep. Boston OSTEOPATH : 


You asked me some time ago to 
write an article for publication in 
your magazine on the subject of 
rheumatism. We find this ailment 
very common in the city, which is 
so situated that during a large 
part of the year a damp wind blow- 
ing from the lake prevails to quite 
an extent, thus developing all neu- 
ralgic and rheumatic complaints. 
As we have had a large number of 
such cases under our care and have 
been very successful in our treat- 
ment. I have thought it best to 
cite a few, believing such a state- 
ment will interest your readers 
more thana general treatment of 
the subject. 

The first case was muscular rheu- 
matism of long standing. ‘he 
patient was a woman seventy-two 
years of age. The trouble had lo- 
cated itself chiefly below the knees, 
the muscles of both legs being 
badly swollen. ‘The treatment was 
given under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, as she was obliged to 
be on her feet from early in the 
morning until late at night, but the 
cure was complete and was accom- 
plished in an incredibly short space 
of time as the patient had but five 
treatments. These were given early 
in July, ’97, and there has been no 
return of the complaint since then. 

Another case which was more 
stubborn in yielding was that of 
articular rheumatism where this 
condition had existed for ten or 
fifteen years. ‘The patient was a 
woman past middle life and, when 
she came to us, could walk only 
with the greatest difficulty. Upon 
examination we found one of the 
ankle joints badly inflamed and 
very sensitive ; as in all such cases 
there seemed to be a starvation of 
the synovial membrane, and ma- 
nipulation of the joint produced a 
grating sound as of dry bones rub- 
bing together. We endeavored to 


restore a blood supply to the joi 
and with such success that. rel 
was felt after the first treatme 
At the end of the first month 
ankles were much better, and 
the close of the second month cg 
pletely cured. 

We have had marked success} 
cases of sciatic rheumatism. 
acute csses the relief is immedia 
With chronic cases even it is wo! 
derful what Osteopathy will 4 
One of the most successful cag 
we have had of this nature is op 
of nearly twenty years standing 
It was not an ordinary case of ¢ 
atica, but one of chronic inflamm 
tion of the sciatic nerve. The 
was also a badly inflamed con 
tion of the hip and knee joint 
The patient had not taken a ste 
without the aid of crutches { 
several years. She had had q 
sorts of treatment, had tried vario, 
kinds of baths, had taken ele 
tricity in several forms, and jus 
before coming to us had undergop 
a course in massage of ten month 
duration without receiving am) 
benefit. This case has been unde 
our care five months and the result 
have been most gratifying. Th 
patient has discarded one crutd 
and uses the other only a part 4 
the time. Recovery in her Cag 
has been slower than it worl 
otherwise have been but for th 
effects of the medicine she ha 
taken. ‘Nerve Tonics’ api 
‘‘ Blood Purifiers’? had been give 
in large quantities. She told m 
soon after beginning with me, the 
she had taken quarts of salicylij 
acid, in consequence the whole q 
gestive tract had become badh 
diseased, but this condition hy 
yielded to our treatment and cott 
plete recovery seems reasonably 
certain. 

We have proven to our own satis 
faction as well as to that of oy 
patients that Osteopathy is. the 
greatest remedial agency of the} 
age for this class of ailments. 
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haven't failed to give relief in any 
case that we have treated, conse- 
quently our faith is continually 
being strengthened in the great 
science that we represent, not only 
for the treatment of rheumatism, 
but for any of the numerous ills 
that come under our care. I could 
give a large’ number of cases 
similar to this, but will not at the 
present time. Fraternally yours, 

: LEsLIE EK. CHERRY, D. O. 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 11, 1808. 


seeR and Ye Shall Find. 


Remembering this promise, Dr. 
A. T. Still about a quarter of a 
century ago made up his mind that 
there was certainly a way to cure 
all the ailments’ that the human 
body is heir to without the use of 
poisonous drugs, which often, in 
their effort to build up one particu- 
lar organ, tear down another, and 
leave the patient in a worse condi- 
tion than at first. 

The result was, he discarded the 
study of drugs and their effects 
and took up the study of anatomy 
and the functions of each part of 
the human system. Long and dili- 
gently did he labor, but not with- 
out reward. One by one he dis- 
covered the laws governing the 
human system in health and dis- 
ease, anid in each case of disease 
found that there was no call for 
drugs, but that the Creator, who 
had made everything perfect, had 
also laid down laws for the main- 
tenance of perfect health. 

From this point on he has con- 
sidered the: human body asa ma- 
chine, in every respect perfect, but 
like everything else that is mortal, 
liable to get out of gear, and thus 
cause an undue amount of wear on 
some part. Hereasoned in this 
manner: Can an engineer correct a 
piece of mechanism by simply 
pouring oil on it? Common sense 
aiswered, certainly not. Neither 
canan engineer of the human SyS- 
em correct a defect in the same way. 


The principles, then, that Osteo- 
pathy is based upon is the correct 
adjustment of all the bones, liga- 
ments and muscles, that there may 
be a free and unobstructed flow of 
blood, lymph and nerve forces of 
the body. By stimulating nerve 
centers by manipulation results are 
obtained directly, which are 
reached in a roundabout way by 
medicine through the circulation. 
Every thing connected with Osteo- 
pathy is simple, and based on com- 
mon sense and a thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy. 

Later on he founded a school to 
teach these principles, which grew 
in time, and from it sprung other 
schools, and now they are turning 
out hundreds each year to do battle 
with disease by the new method. 

H. E&. Nuzson, D. O. 


The Boston Institute is located 
at 176, 178 and 180 Huntington 
Avenue, and is fully equipped to 
treat patients and give students a 
thorough Osteopathic education. 
Every student is required to pass 
examinations of 90 per cent., or 
better, out of a possible 100 per 


cent., which insures a thorough . 


knowledge of the human frame in 
every particular of its make-up, 
both in health and disease. By 
application, fuller information may 
be obtained, including a copy of 
the magazine, THE Boston OstrKo- 
PATH.—/amaica Plain News. 


Bangor. 


At the request of patients and 
friends, the Boston Institute will 
open an office at Bangor, Maine, 
the first of June, under the charge 
of Dr. Irmine Z. Gunsaul. 

Dr. Gunsaul is a lady of rare 
skill and ability, always giving her 
patients pleasing and satisfactory 
results. Her success the past year 
is unexcelled, and justifies us in 
congratulating the people of Ban- 
gor in securing such an able and 
competent Osteopathist. 
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A Surprising Condition of 
Sociely. 


One of the most surprising con- 
ditions of society is that which 
allows us to go about from day to 
day all through life, taking it for 
granted that disease and every kind 
of physical limitation are a neces: 
sary part of life. It would seem, 
when one thinks about it, that 
every practice of faith and intelli- 
gence in one’s heart and brain 
would rise in rebellion at such a 
state of things and make it the first 
business of life to search for the 
law that shall give a greater degree 
of success. 

To a certain extent everybody is 
looking for what seems to him suc- 
cess, but is principally thinking of 
such studies and situations as will 
best fit him for business or profes- 
sional life, and not whether he is 
getting oxygen enough to keep up 
the supply of good blood for the 
brain while he is taking in his 
stock of knowledge with which to 
begin active life, and to carry on 
the process of changing embryonic 
cells in the lungs and brain to ma- 
ture cells, 

Fresh air is kept out of home, 
school and church, or hall for fear 
of ‘‘drafts.’> Allsorts of food are 
eaten, from oatmeal, which only 
feeds muscle and will not be digest- 
ed unless there is great demand 
for muscular activity, to pastry, 
cake and fried feods which, if they 
have a little nourishment, draw so 
heavily upon the digestive service 
that more is lost in vital energy 
than the food restores. Milk is 
taken as a drink, when, in fact, 
every drop must be mixed with 
saliva in order to digest, just as 
much as meat or bread; and, be- 
sides, it is not a food to be mixed 
with meat or fruits. While it isa 
perfect food itself, it is often one of 
the worst sources of indigestion by 
heing used as drink, or by being 






mixed with other wholesome food 
with which it is not harmonious, | 
Then the mixtures which are g} 
much used nowadays, howevgl 
wholesome, take longer to digeg| 
than simple foods do, and yet three! 
meals a day are provided just the 
same when the meals take fig 
hours to digest, if, indeed, they ar 
digested at all, as when only thre 
hours are required; so the stomach 
is never allowed the repose neces 
sary for doing good work, 
Osteopaths have begun to pra 
tice their beautiful science of cur] 
now in the light of these condij 
tions. Certainly no class of te 
formers ever had a better Oppor| 
tunity of dignifying their scieng 
and serving humanity than is noy 
offered, J have seen many evi 
dences that students of Osteopathy, 
and especially those of the Pacific} 
School with which I am best a 
quainted, are not satisfied with} 
curing people of ills which can and 
ought to be prevented, but they 
aspire to a higher plane and aim to 
teach their patients how to observe} 
the law in relation to breathing} 
the circulation of the blood, and} 
digestion, thus giving them the 
ounce of prevention as well as the 
pound of cure.—Mrs. A. R. Ay 
DRICH, IN THE OSTEOPATH, 
























When the honor and interest of 
truth are concerned, it is our duty 
to use all lawful means for its sup. 
port and defense. 


Nature is our best physician, 
and her methods are grander than] 
drugs and medicine. Osteopathy] | 
is founded upon the resources and! 
governed by the laws of nature. 


“IT suppose,’’ said the quack 
while feeling the pulse of hig 
patient, ‘‘that you think meg 
fool.’’ “‘Sir,’? replied the sick 
man, “I perceive you can discover 
a man’s thoughts by his pulse,” 


